innovation that Shaw shared with Ibsen, was his cult of indivi-
dualism. With regard to man, it took the form of man declaring
his independence of woman, as Charteris does. What is of greater
dramatic and social significance, is the desire of the new woman
to belong to herself, to look on herself, not as a means, but as
an end in herself, like Lesbia and Mrs. Clandon, and the Patient
in Too True to be good. This position of extreme individualism
in man and woman, Shaw very soon abandoned, and represented
both of them as being the instruments in the hands of the Life
Force for breeding the race to greater and greater heights. As a
consequence, the whole aspect of sexual morality in the plays
is changed. The change is noticeable even in the early novel,
The Irrational Knot. Conolly welcomes his run-away wife, who
is to be a mother to someone else's child, and commends her first
vigorous assertion of will and vital purpose. Tanner's attitude
to Violet's supposed indiscretion, contrasts vividly with Ramsden's
and his sister's horror. We can compare with profit this scene
of anti-climactic comedy with the pathos of the scene in Henry
Beceque's Vultures, where Blanche learns from the lips of the
she-devil, Mrs. De Saint Genis, that her monkey of a son is not
going to wed her after her indiscretion with him. Shaw's philo-
sophy of sex pleads for charity not only towards the philanderer
but also to the erring woman, whose fate is harder.
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